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A 

MESSAGE 
TO 
CONSUMERS 


Tt have two principal 
concerns growing out of the 
drought of 1934. The first is 
that it must not be used as an 
argument for gouging consumers. 
The second is that it must not 
deceive farmers about the necessity for continuous and continual 
adjustment of supply to demand. 





There is no reason why consumers should feel any apprehen- 
sion about food supplies, and there is no reason why any retail prices 
should reach exorbitant levels. Despite the severity of the drought, 
food supplies of the country as a whole are erple. There is no short-— 
age at all for two-thirds of the products, and the prospective short-— 
age does not exceed 5 to 10 percent for most of the remaining items. 
Even these shortages will not be felt if there is an efficient, equi- 
table distribution of supplies the country over. 


It would be disastrous for farmers to view the drought as 
the solution, however, drastic and inequitable, to their adjustment 
problems. Drought has merely hastened the removal of certain sur- 
pluses; the problem of adjustment remains. We cannot afford to for- 
get the existence, through drought cr rain, of those 50 million acres 
which once produced for export. 


fiw, Or Gagan 2B Rees 


Secretary of Agriculture 











WANTED ~ 


100,000 4000 
PRICE {SKEPTICS 


LET'S FACE the facts. 
FOOD PRICES are going up. 


NATURAL EMERGENCIES such as the 
drought cost money. Somebody has to 
pay. 


CONSUMERS must foot a great part 
of the drought bill. Not only will they 
pay more to eat in the coming year. 
Relief also will cost more. 


THERE ISN'T any immediate way to 
avoid these extra charges. No matter 
where you are —— in or out of the great 
drought area —— a Share of them will be 
assessed against you. 


BUT WE can keep the food bill 
within fair limits if we face the prob- 
lem realistically and refuse to be hazed 
by mythical, iaaginary "costs". 


YOUR GOVERNMENT is determined 
there shall be no gouging. It will sup- 
ply you with the facts about the drought, 
about food supplies, about prices. It 
will give you yardsticks for judging in- 
creased costs. Honest merchants will 
help in this. ; 


BUT AID from Washington toward 
planning your food budget and combating 
unfair prices will not be worth the paper 
it is printed on if you fail on your end 
of the job. 


YOU CAN keep your food cost in- 
creases from unjustifiable bounds if you 
will help. 


FIRST, don't believe everything 
you hear. A lot of wild stories are 
passing around about this drought emer- 
gency. The easier you are taken in by 
them, the easier it is for unfair mer- 
chants to take advantage of you. 


SECOND, follow closely official 
reports on the movement of food supplies 
and prices. They will help you buy wise— 
ly and economically and to spot unwar- 
ranted price increases. 


THIRD, plan your food budget care— 
fully. Select foods for their nourish- 
ing value. Find new ways of preparing 
interesting dishes from cheaper foods. 
Don't waste. 


FOURTH, be a price skeptic. If 
your food merchants tell you that a boost 
in price is due to the drought, when you 
feel sure from what you have learned from 
official reports that there is no excuse 
for that increase, then write to your 
Consumers' Counsel in Washington, and 
tell us about it. Question every price. 
But question it on the basis of facts. 


WE WILL give you every help we 
can. Watch your newspapers. Tune in on 
your Counsel in Washington, every Friday 
at 3:45 P.M., Eastern Standard Time, 
over the N.B.C. network. Follow the Con— 
sumers' Guide. 


REMEMBER, the first defense against profiteering is the consumer 
who demands to be shown why merchants demand higher prices. 








DROUGHT STEALS 


INTO THE 


NATIONS 
_LARDER 


Whatever unofficial reports you 
have read may say about your food 
supply for the coming year -—- get 


these facts straight. 


TWO-THIRDS OF THE FOODS AMERICANS EAT 
SHOW NO SHORTAGE AT ALL 


FOR MOST OF THE REMAINING FOODS, THE PROB- 
ABLE SHORTAGE WILL BE FROM 5 TO 10 PERCENT 


A FEW FOODS WILL SHOW A REDUCTION OF 


OVER 10 PERCENT 


THESE ARE the estimates 
made by the Bureau of Home Economics of 
the U. S. Devartment of Agriculture. 
They are based on the closest count 
that can be made at this time, of the 
1934-1935 food supply, 


DON'T MISTAKE what they 


mean. They compare expected supplies 
with the food we actually consumed 
during the years 1923-1933. They are 


not comparisons with amounts we should 
consume were all getting the 
best possible diet. Until incomes grow 
larger, until consumers know more about 
food values, 
is the only workable gauge we have to 
go by in judging the adequacy of food 


if we 


normal actual consumption 


supplies. 


— 


IF YOU are the kind of con- 
sumer who likes cereals, milk, 
fruits, green and canned vegetables, 
sugar, with a little vegetable shorten- 
ing for cooking, you're in luck. 


citrus 


DROUGHT HASN'T touched sup- 
plies of these foods, that furnish 62 
percent of the calories, 57 percent of 
the protein, that we usually get. 


IF YOU are used to eating 
potatoes, dried vegetables, fruits that 
poultry, eggs, lard, 
you will not do quite so well. We will 
probably have from 90 to 95 percent of 
our usual supply of them. Supplies of 
butter, cheese, evaporated and condensed 


are not citrus, 


milk may be cut as much. 


























ORDINARILY these pro- 
ducts furnish 23 percent of the calories, 
18 percent of the protein, we get. 


MEAT CONSUMERS will be 
hit worst of all. And that hits most of 
us. Americans are bigger meat eaters 
than most consumers abroad. Meat sup- 
plies about 15 percent of the calories, 
25 percent of the protein, of the aver- 
age American diet, 


PORK LOWEST OF ALL 


AT FIRST you will not 
notice much change in some meat prices, 
because supplies for the rest of 1934 
are likely to be bigger than usual. Ex- 
pensive feed, little water, and the need 
for ready cash, are forcing farmers to 
send great numbers of animals to market. 
To help harassed farmers, the government 
is buying up millions of cattle and sheep 



















































Much of the meat on the market is being 
rushed to your butcher. Much of itis 
being canned, frozen, or cured, so that 
it will keep some months, to be brought 
to your butcher when supplies of fresh 
meat are considerably lower. Some will 
never get to market because it is being 
canned for distribution later to relief 
families, 


BEEF, VEAL, LAMB, and 
mutton supplies during the rest of 1934, 
then, will likely be as big as usual. 
After that, they may be 15 to 20 percent 
under par. Pork will be harder to get 
Supplies may run as low as 30 percent 
under normal. 


IF IT turns out that we 
have about a quarter less meat than usual 
---this will mean a cut of about 6 per- 
cent in the protein supply of the Ameri- 
can diet. To some extent you can com- 
pensate for this by eating more of other 
foods. The Bureau of Home Economics says: 
"Beans and grain products also supply 
protein, and if necessary they can take 
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the place of some of the meat. We eat 
more protein, on the average, than is 
needed for health according to physio- 
logical standards. So we have no need 
to worry if we reduce our average pro- 
tein consumption by 6 percent." 


ALL THESE foods’ are 
pictured in the following pages. 


BIG DISTRIBUTION PROBLEM 


SOME FOODS which would 
be adequate for everyone if they were 
evenly distributed throughout the coun- 
try, will be short in some sections. 
This is true especially of vegetables 
and fruits. If proper care is taken in 
canning surpluses, the canned variety 
will make up for some of the short sup- 
ply of fresh vegetables. Government ex- 
perts figure the probable pack of can- 
ning crops will be, on the average, 16 
percent better than last year. 


QUALITY FOOD PRICE TO GO UP MOST 


IN OUR system of supply- 
ing human wants, short supplies mean 
tall prices. 


YOU CAN expect to pay 
more for foods which are under normal 
quantities. You can probably expect to 
pay more —— though not as much more —- 
for foods that are up to normal, too, 
because there will be more than the 
usual demand for then. 


THERE'S no mistake about 
this, either. You are going to have to 
pay "through the nose" for fancy outs 
and top. grades. Drought conditions 
have made first-quality foods rarest of 
all. 


= 





YCUR JOB 


BUT YOU don't have to 
suffer the full brunt of these higher 
prices. 


IF YOU live in a warn 
section of the country and have the 
space, plant a fall or winter garden. 
The Department of Agriculture will tell 
you how. 


IF YOU dislike some of 
the foods which are adequate in supply 
and therefore cheaper, try some new way 
of preparing them. The Bureau of Home 
Economics will help you. 


IF YOU don't know how to 
substitute cheaper for more expensive 
foods so as to get the same food value, 
the same Bureau will tell you. 


IF YOU watch the waste in 
your own kitchen, you can scotch many 
an unnecessary cost. 


IF YOU shop around you 
may be able to save pennies here and 
there. 


YARDSTICK FOR MOUNTING PRICES 


ABOVE ALL, watch prices 
closely. Not just the prices you are 
charged. Follow prices farmers get for 
the raw material in your foods. In a 
later issue we will tell you about the 
margins between farm and retail prices. 
They will give you a yardstick for 
measuring reasonable increases in food 
costs. 
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FOOD SUPPLIES 


CEREAL = heise 
ARE EXPECTED 


TO oe 


























WHEAT 
31,500, 000,000 4s. 
IO-YEAR. AVERAGE 
CORN eG [NORMAL or ABOVE] 
RYE pa, \ 
OATS 
0,000 /és 
% ? 
Set Le PS 
MILLED | a ‘3 NORMAL or ABOVE 
RICE i Beg © 2 4 T & Ee KN lh | 


625,000,000 4s. 


IO-YEAR AVERAGE 


* DOMESTIC SUPPLIES FOR HUMAN CONSUMPT) JON 
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MILK AND Benny NORMAL | 


CREAM 





43, 375,000,000 4s: 


lO-YEAR AVERAGE 


~e i, Ea : 





BUTTER ad . 
A. >». 3 , i rx | 90% OF NORMAL | 
2,250,000,000 /s. 


1O-YEAR "AVERAGE 











CHEESE Fie weosnssis asian | [90 TO 95% OF NORMAL] 
575, 000, 000 As 


10O-YEAR. AVERAGE 














CONDENSED i“ aid Bors eae 

AND oa =" [ABOUT NORMAL |] 
EVAPORATED baie ; 

MILK. 1, 925, 000, 000 lbs. 


10- YEAR. AVERAGE 

















SUPPLIES 


VEGETABLES IN 1934-1935 


ARE EXPECTED 
TO BE 


1 










90% OF NORMAL | 























POTATOES od hd 
22,750,000, 000 /bs. 
lO-YEAR AVERAGE 
DRIED ins eee | 
BEANS r. | = | 
PEAS eS o OF NORMAL 
PEANUTS . “ge ited Wall 
,675,000,000 4s. 
1lO-YEAR AVERAGE 
— NORMAL | 
ALL OTHER « 
VEGETABLES : 


18,000,000,000 As. 


IO-YEAR AVERAGE 








SUPPLIES 
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TO BE 








OTHER 
FRUITS AND 
MELONS, 
NOT CITRUS 





23,113,000,000 4s. 


IO-YEAR. AVERAGE 
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FRUIT 





4,412,000,000 /Os. 
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POULTRY PRODUCTS — suppucs 


AND FISH 


EGGS 


POULTRY 


FISH 


IN 1934-1935 
ARE EXPECTED 
TO BE 


om ae ee zee 3: 
aS a ie Sis Bt 


Mm 30% OF NORMAL ] 












He ee 


3,288,000,000 zs. 


1O0-YEAR, AVERAGE 












0% OF NORMAL} 


1.712,000,000 4s. 


IO-YEAR, AVERAGE 





NORMAL | 





750,000,000 4s. 


IO-YEAR, AVERAGE 








SUPPLIES 


M EATS IN 1934-1935 
ARE EXPECTED 


TO BE 
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BIABOUT 70% OF NORMAL] 




































PORK : 
8,788,000,000 4s 
IO-YEAR AVERAGE 
BEEF 
AND 
VEAL ." mf 
7,750,000,000 4s ABOVE NORMAL 
lIO-YEAR AVERAGE hl cal 
SECOND HALF 
1934-1935 
LAMB 
AND 
MUTTON Ws thy Ls 


762,000,000 4s. 
IO-YEAR. AVERAGE 



























































SUPPLIES 
SUGAR AND S528 
ARE EXPECTED 
FATS a 
] 
NORMAL OR ABOVE | 
SUGAR 
12,500,000,000 4s. 
IO-YEAR AVERAGE 
VEGETABLE 7 [ NORMAL OR ABOVE| 
a SHORTENING ' a 
% 125,000,000 /bs. 
} IO-YEAR AVERAGE 
| | 30% OF NORMAL | 
MARGARINE j | 
2,050,000,000 4s 
10-YEAR. AVERAGE 








RELIEF FOR 








Drought has laid a dead 
hand over the country. 
To salvage all that can 
be saved, to rehabilitate 
farms, to develop safe-— 
guards against a repeti- 
tion of such destruction, 
the biggest program of 
farm relief ever under-— 
taken has been launched. 
This story tells you 
briefly how this program 
lines uv. 





NEXT TIME 
you feel the pinch of higher 
prices on your food pur- 
chases, take a look at those 
black blotches on the drought 
map. 


NEARLY HALF 
the counties in the United 
States lie beneath then. In 
a third of all the counties, scorching 
weather has dried up practically every 
product the farmers hoped to supply you 
with this coming winter. 


NOT ONLY is their source 
of money income gone, but much of the 
stuff they honed to feed to their fam 
ilies and their livestock. 


YOUR FOOD COSTS repre- 
sent probably only a little more than a 
third of all your exvenses. You pay for 
the drought with only a small part of 
your income. Farmers in drought-wasted 
country are, many of them, paying for it 


with nearly all of theirs. 
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FARMERS 


weorched” 


parched by aAroughr. 





Over half the cowrtry is 
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SOME EARNED a kind of 
insurance against all this loss. Those 
were the farmers who cooperated in the 
cotton, the wheat, the corn and hog 
adjustment programs. Despite their loss 
of crops, they will get nearly $500,- 
000,000 in rental and benefit payments, 
Even with these dollars, it will be dif- 
ficult going next winter. For those who 
failed to earn this "crop insurance", it 
will be still more difficult to get back 
on the job of supplying city consumers 
with an abundance of food, 


WE ARE not trying to 
paint here just a sentimental picture. 
Whatever the relative cost to farmers 
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and consumers, freakish weather such 
as this drought punishes all of us. 
It is just straight business sense to 
remedy the damage as thoroughly and 
effectively as possible. 


YOUR GOVERNMENT in Wash- 
ington has shouldered that job. Never 
before has such a widespread and in- 
tensive relief program for farmers been 
put into action. 


RELIEF OF the drought 
area began with the President's message 
tc Congress recommending immediate ap- 
propriation of $525,000,000 to be used 
for human relief, for salvaging live- 
stock and turning it into food for the 
destitute, for loans to farmers to fi- 
nance feed purchases, for purchases of 
seed, for developing safeguards against 
future devastations like this. 


ALL SORTS of agencies of 
the government in all sorts of ways are 
putting these dollars to work. First, 
there's direct aid to farmers and their 
families, from the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration. A million fam- 
‘Yon relief" in the 
18 States hardest hit. Three-fourths of 


ilies have been put 


them are from rural areas, small cities 
400,000 have been given 
rural jobs to do. Some of them are de- 


and towns. 


veloping water resources, drilling wells, 
building dams and reservoirs, hauling 


water. 

DAMAGES FROM soil erosion 
are being attacked. Roads are being 
built. Farmers have been set to work 


garnering in all the roughage from the 
fields so that all possible feedstuff 
Another 
350,000 are getting direct relief. 


for livestock will be saved. 


AT LEAST 7,000,000 cat— 
tle and 4,000,000 sheep -- are being 





bought by the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration and turned over to the 
Federal Surplus Relief Corporation for 
processing. Meat from most of these 
animals is being processed and canned, 
sometimes by commercial plants, some- 
times by plants leased by State relief 
administrations. Later this meat will 
be distributed by the FERA to relief 
families. 


EVERY ANIMAL is first 
inspected by the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry of the Department of Agriculture. 
Unfit ones are destroyed, and the farmer 
recompensed. 


FUNDS FOR financing these 
operations come not only from the special 
drought appropriations, but also from 
the $150,000,000 provided by the Jones- 
Connally Act. 


WHEREVER NECESSARY, cat— 
tle -— branded with the mark ERA —- are 
being shipped to good grazing land in 
other States for fattening and "live 
storage" until slaughtered. Farm families 
that need cows to make them self-sustain-— 
ing are being provided with them. Hides 
from cattle are saved. Plans are not yet 
complete for their disposition. 


FERA'S budget provides, 
too, for money to buy feed for livestock 
and poultry on which some families de- 
pend for their own food. 


Ten thousand tons of sur- 
plus cling peaches, which would have 
rotted, are being canned. Fifty million 
pounds of rice will be purchased by the 
FSRC. These foods will later go to re- 
250,000 bales of cotton 
will be bought and 60,000 women in FERA 


lief families. 


sewing centers will make mattresses out 
of them to soften the hard beds that the 
destitute must lie on. 


BACK OF ALL of these en- 


terprises of the government is the de- 
termination that there shall be no 
waste, that those who have suffered 
from the maladjustments of our system 
of supplying human wants’ shall have 
their hard lot eased. Back of them 
too, is the effort to regularize the 
price of farm products. A rush of 
cattle to market would have brought 


a glut at first, followed by a great 


shortage later. Controlling that flow 
is expected not only to provide food 
for relief families, but to keep prices 
to consumers from going higher than 
they might otherwise have done. 





CAMPS TO give employment 
to young city and town workers from 
drought areas, are 
being operated by 
the Civilian 
Conservation 
Corps with 















Meot from cottle purchased 
trom farmers by the FSRC 
‘s corefully prepored and 
conned for distribution next 
winter to destitute families. 
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the $50,000,000 provided by Congress. 
Some of them are cutting down lumber —- 
and doing it at half the usual cost -—- 
for use in rehabilitating farm buildings. 


FARMERS WHO are still 
able to borrow are being granted loans 
for seed, feed and summer fallowing by 
the Farm Credit Administration. 


ANOTHER OF the big nerve 
centers of drought relief is the Depart— 
ment of Agriculture. Officers of the 
Department are directors of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation which is promoting 
orderly marketing of immediate surplus 
farm commodities. Together with FERA 
officials they direct operations of the 
Surplus Relief Corporation which not only 
buys farm products, processes them and 
turns them over to the FERA for distribu- 
tion, but also buys 
sub-marginal farm 

land and turns 
it over to gov— 
ernmental agen— 
cies best able 
to use it; 
suoh as the For- 
est Service, for 
reforesting; or 
the Bureau of 

















Biological Survey for 
tion. 


EXTENSION AGENTS of the 
Department serve as liason officers be- 
tween Washington and the farmers. 


THE BUREAU OF ANIMAL IN- 
representatives visit 


dustry's farms, 
check over the cattle, inspect all pro- 
Already they have called 
at over 200,000 farms, examined more 


than 10,000,000 cattle. 


cessed meat. 


lars have been set aside to purchase 
seed and hold it against need next year. 
The Bureau of Plant Industry advises on 
the best seed for different areas. 


SOIL CONDITIONS are check- 
ed by the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils. 
Weather conditions are reported by the 
Weather Bureau. A long-time erosion 
control pregram is headed by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Engineering which 
advises, too, on quick methods of digging 
wells for relief of livestock thirst. 
The Forest Service is planning a $100,- 
000,000 forest, to run from Canada to 
Texas, a shelter against dust storms 
and provision for further emergency jobs. 


BAROMETERS OF price 
changes of supplies, of drought condi- 
tions are prepared by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 


THE BUREAU OF HOME ECO- 
NOMICS advises consumers and emergency 
relief agencies on the proper balancing 
of the diet, on how to substitute low- 
cost foods for higher priced ones, on 
ways of preparing palatable low-cost 
diets. 


THROUGH ITS CROP adjust- 
ment prograr and as coordinating agent 


for all these activities, the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration takes 
a@ major part in insuring the greater 
efficiency in these 
Its Administrator, Chester C. Davis 


together with Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace and officers of the FERA and 


the Farm Credit Administration form the 
National Livestock Feed Committee which 
is developing the best possible ways 
of conserving and distrituting livestock 
feed and adjusting numbers of 

to the available fee supply in the 
drought area. All along the way the 
AAA is adjusting the production control 
program to meet emergency conditions. 
Farmers are being helped to utilize the 
36,000,000 acres taken out of production 
of export crops by planting a large vor— 
tion of them to forage crops to decrease 
the great shortage of feed for animals. 


GOOD WEATHER has a way 


armerS is almost 


t 
trouhle the average consumer, 


IT TOOK a great depres— 


sion to make many consumers realize that 
fo) 


those same bountiful supplies that are 
a blessing to them wreak their venge- 


ance on the farmer, and that losses of 


A FREAK of weather has 

ought city consumers up against the 

stark fact that too limited supplies are 
as costly as abundant ones, only more 


directly. As long as agriculture 


” 


oF 


i 
left to the whims of both good and ba 
weather, somebody has to pay, and pay un- 
tila more effective control of production 


and marketing is evolved. 
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YOUR FOOD BILL 


CHANGES IN CITY RETAIL PRICES 





Apr. 24 July 31 Aug. 14 Change in 











Kind of Food 1934. 1934 1934 4 months_ 
GET THE HABIT of checking ¢ ¢ ¢ yA 
your prices against official re- Dairy Products 
ports. They will protect you a- Milk, qt. cE el 11.3 21.3 + 1.8 
gainst exaggerated rumors of price Cheese, 23.6 23.6 23.6 0.0 
advances. Butter, 28.8 30.4 Sed +11.4 
Beef 
EVERY TO weeks we give you Round steak, lb. 26.5 29.0 29.0 + 9.4 
here changes in prices of 35 foods Rib roast, lb. 21.5 22.6 22.6 + 5.1 
in 51 cities, and averages for the Chuck roast, lb. 15.8 16.5 16.5 + 4.4 
country as a whole. These prices are Pork 
collected by the Bureau of Labor Chops, 24.1 25.0 25.8 + 7.0 
Statistics from dealers with whom Lard, 10.3 20.7 i2.S + 9.7 
working=—class families trade. They Wh. id. 26.7 23.8 23.9 +27.8 
are averages for a number of stores Lamb 
in each city, and for different Leg of lamb, lb 26.4 25.0 24.7 - 6.4 
types of stores. Milk prices are Breast lamb, lb. 10.8 10.5 10.3 - 4.6 
for delivered milk only. Square chuck, lb. 18.8 18.3 18.2 - 3.2 
Poultry. and Eggs 
IF YOU BELIEVED some of the Hens, 24.8 23.7 24.0 - 3.2 
tales which have been circulated Eggs, doz. 23.5 21.9 30.3 +26.8 
about the present cost of food you'd Bread 
think prices had already gone on a White, 8.0 8.3 8.3 + 3.8 
sky ride. Here's the actual record Rye, 8.6 8.8 8.8 + 2.3 
of average change for the country. Whole wheat, lb. S.7 8.9 8.9 + 2.3 
(continued) 


Three and a half months ago 
drought conditions first showed themselves in 
rising retail prices. During that interval, 
the cost of the total 42 foods reported by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics showed an 
increase of a little more than 4 per- 
cent. 


NOT ALL foods change in price by the 
Same amount. Meats went up most —- 7.5 per- 
cent. Cereals and dairy products rose 4 per- 
cent. Other foods advanced 2 percent. These 
are the changes between April 24 and August 
14 of this year. 


COMPARED with the average of a year 
ago, food prices on August 14 were 4.7 per- 
cent higher. They were 233 percent from 
the lowest point reached since the War, which 
was in April, 1933. 
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IN SOME CITIES advances in 
food costs were much greater than others 
in the first two weeks of August. (On 
another page we picture the increases 
from April 24, the beginning of the 
present rise, to July 31.) Kansas 
City and Scranton, Pa., retail prices 
went up the most, 4.6 percent in the first 
half of August. Cities with 2 percent 
Or greater increase were Cincinnati, 
Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, St. 
Louis, Baltimore, Denver, Birmingham, 
Chicago, Norfolk, and Richmond. 


DURING THE REST of 1934 food 
prices are not likely to go up much 
more. Some seasonal increases in prices 
of such foods as eggs and butter will 
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CHANGES_IN_ CITY RETAIL PRICES 





costs in the city. The real ef- 





























Apr. 24, July 31, Aug. 14, Change in fects of the drought will be 
Kind of Food 1934 1934 1934 4 months felt in the market next spring 
Cereal Products ¢ ¢ ¢ y 4 when supplies of meats and some 
Flour, lb. 4.7 4.9 5.0 + 6.4 other foods will be reduced. In 
Macaroni, lb. 15.5 15.8 Lone 0.35 1935 meat prices are likely to 
Wheat cereal, 24.2 24.2 24.3 + 0.4 be substantially higher than at 
28 oz. pkg. present 
Vegetables——canned 
Corn, #2 can 113 1S LS 0.0 WITH THE RISE in cost 
Peas, #2 can 16.5 16.8 16.8 + 1.8 of foods in the city has come a 
Tomatoes, #2 can 10.6 10.5 10.4 - 1.9 Sharp increase in prices receiv- 
Vegetables-—~fresh ed by farmers. From June 15 to 
Potatoes, lb. Rat 2.0 20 ~25.9 August 15, while city food prices 
Onions, lb. 4.5 ae 4.5 0.0 were going up about 2 percent, 
Cabbage, lb. eo K 3.6 + 2.9 prices received by farmers went 
Vegetables——fresh up 13 percent. Farmers' prices 
Lettuce, head Oi 9.35 9.5 tiene in August w 71 percent of pre- 
Spinach, lb. 6.5 1.9 8.8 +35.4 war "parity", as compared with 
Carrots, bunch 5.5 4.9 4.9 10:.9 65 percent of "parity" in June. 
Fruit--canned Farm incomes will not be in- 
Peaches, #2} can Iiiae 18.5 18.6 bios creased in proportion to price 
Pears, #2} can 20.8 a Henge 21.4 Ser advances, however, since farmers 
Pineapple, #23 can 21.9 7 Aas: 22.4 ft eeo have smaller supplies to sell. 
Fruit--fresh 
Apples, lb. 6.5 6.5 6. ~ 8.3 FARMERS ARE STILL 
Bannas, doz. 22.4 25.4 29.0 + 4.7 getting only 38 cents of the 
Oranges, doz. rt a 36.9 37.5 +35.4 consumers' food dollar for 14 of 
the important foods going into 
the average family's monthly purchases. 
occur, aS usual, and in some cases the From 1924 to 1929 they received almost 
increases will probably be somewhat more half. A month's supply of these foods 
than usual. However, the drought has cost an average of $18.51 on August 14, 
already raised food prices moderately compared with $17.75 on April 24 -—- a 
and from now until the end of the year rise of 86 cents. The farm value of the 


there is not likely to be any substantial 


raising of the general level. 


FRUITS AND 
Supplies of 
some 


VEGETABLES are 
abundant. meat 


large for 


will continue 
Wheat supplies are 
cover requirements for 
of dairy products 
and of poultry and eggs will be 
this last and may 
than seasonal advances in 
the fall, but 
marked rise in 


time. 
fully adequate to 
consumption. Supplies 
smaller 
year than show more 
prices during 


this will not cause any 


the general level of food 


raw material in these foods on August 14 
was $7.02, and on April 24, $6.42 -—- an 
increase of 60 cents. This represents 
a rise of 4 percent in prices to con- 
sumers, of 9 percent in returns to farm- 
ers, and an increase of between l and 2 per- 


cent in cost of processing and marketing. 





1 ORDER TO SPEED UP THE RELEASE OF THE LATES 
TAIL FOOD PRICES, WE 
REPORT FOR JULY 31. 








PRICES MAY GET THEM 





ON REQUEST ONSUMERS ' 
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THIS 


IS HOW 


THE COST OF FOODS 


INCREASED 


FROM APRIL 24 TO 


JULY 31, 1934 


IN 51 CITIES 


The city with the highest percentage of increaSe is numbered ONE 


Number 


on Map 


35 
31 
26 
12 
18 
30 

3 
36 

7 
48 
27 

8 
ll 
28 
47 
17 
15 


City 


Atinnte............-:.... 


Baltimore 


Birminghan...... 


Boston 


Bridgeport... 
Buffalo......... 


Butte...... 


Charleston, S. C....... 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland. 
Columbus.. 
Dallas 
Denver 
Detroit 
Fall River 


Houston 


Percent 


of Change 


awuon eS nok FY DDH WwW BW WD 
oaoaNTenauUNQ Hwy QO OCA Ye DD & m 


Number 


on Map 


46 

4 
32 
23 
22 
45 

2 
24 
33 
19 
21 
41 

6 
34 
49 
42 

9 


City 


Indianapolis... 


Jacksonville. 


Kansas City.. 
Little Rock 
Los Angeles 
Louisville 
Manchester 
Memphis 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Mobile 
Newark 

New Haven 
New Orleans 
New York 
Norfolk 


Omaha 


Percent 


of Change 


0.7 
5.7 
2.3 
3.0 
3.2 
Be | 
6.3 
2.9 
r ae 
3.6 
me Py 
1.6 
4.8 
2.1 
0.0 
1.6 
4.6 


Number Percent 
on Map City of Change 
RS POINA on oci cc scessiscercesscsasns. be 
43 Philadelphia...... Br ey 
50 Pitteburgh........;.................020 
1 Portland, Me. rf 
S Portland, Onre...........:;..-../ 5.5 
14 6PPovidenee.........555..5:62.0::. 42 
44 Richmond........... “a 
37 Rochester 1.9 
OB es SOUNB oe, ossensessncayoe 9 
La) | Cane ae 9 
25 Sait Lake City.................2.7 
20 San Francisco. 3 


40 Savannah 
51 Scranton 
29 Seattle 
10 Springfield, Ill. 
39 Washington, D. C...... 


ey nhnN Or BY Dw 
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Average Retail Prices, August 14, 1934 (cents) 








Milk Cheese Butter 
Markets (quart) (1b, )_ fib.) 
Ynited States. 11.3 23.6 32,1 
Atlanta 12.0 raed 33.6 
Baltimore 11.0 26.1 34.6 
Birmingham « 25.8 19,0 33.7 
Boston 10.7 26.3 33.4 
Bridgeport i» 24.0 2S. 33.8 
Buffalo 12.0 25.2 31.4 
Butte 11.0 20.3 28.7 
Charleston, S. C... , 13.5 20.6 31.3 DAIRY PRODUCTS 
Chicago : sn  LORO 26.6 33.1 
Cincinnati » “heed 25.7 31.1 
Cieveland 11.0 25.0 31.8 AVERAGE CITY prices of milk and 
Columbus 10.0 25.2 32.0 cheese were unchanged during 
Dallas 9.0 22.8 29.5 the first two weeks in August 
Denver. 9.3 23.2 31.6 but butter prices went up 1.7 
Detroit 120 2551 32.0 cents a pound. 
Fall River 12.0 25.6 $2.4 
Houston Lae 19.5 32.3 BUTTER PRICES usually begin to go 
Indianapolis 9.0 24.0 Saxe up a little in August but this 
Jacksonville 14.0 19.7 31.6 year the rise is more than nor- 
Kansas City 12.3 22.5 Ha mal. Usually prices rise about 
Little Rock 12.9 21.3 29.3 zor 3 percent from mid-July to 
Los Angeles 11.0 west 31.0 mid-August. This year the rise 
Louisville 13.0 26.2 30.7 was almost 7 percent. 
Manchester 120 24:7 32.3 
Memphis 11.0 1972 KA PASTURE CONDITIONS have been very 
Milwaukee 9.0 24.2 Skat poor and feed prices are high. 
Minneapolis 9.0 22.9 30.8 However, butter prices are not 
Mobile 12:8 20.7 30.9 likely to go a great deal higher 
Newark 13.0 24.8 34.2 during the rest of the year. 
New Haven 14.0 29.3 32.9 Moderate increases are expected 
New Orleans 10.7 7 31.8 but if prices should go up very 
New York 12,5 raf GP 3 34.1 much in the near future it would 
Norfolk 14.0 20.9 32.0 probably attract imports of for— 
Omaha...... 10.0 23.4 31.0 eign butter. 
Peoria ieee rea 10.0 21.4 30.2 
Philadelphia. 110 28.0 35.0 STORAGE STOCKS of butter are much 
Pittsburgh 2150 25.0 33.2 lower than last year and produc-— 
Portland, Me 11:50 2651 34.2 tion will probably continue to 
Portland, Ore. 10.4 20.0 30.1 be light for several months. 
Providence 12.0 24.5 33.6 
Richmond 12S 23.1 32.9 
Rochester _ 2256 26... 31.2 
St. Louis . 2.0 22.0 33.0 
St. Paul pate soa 9.0 23.8 31.1 
Salt Lake City » £OE6 18.1 31.2 
San Francisco... wien, eee rf Gee 32.1 
Savannah ; y. so OS 20.6 31.5 
Scranton 12..0 25.3 32.1 
Seattle Se 9.7 19.6 31.4 
sprangfield, Ill........... 10.0 22.3 30.3 
Washington, D.C. 13.0 24.4 33.1 - 21 - 








BREAD 


CITY BREAD 
14 were the 
31, and the recent 
pears to been at 
temporarily checked. 


prices on August 


same as on July 
rise ap-=- 


have least 


WHEAT PRICES continued to go up 
in the first half of August 
although there was little change 
in the wholesale cost of flour 
to the baker. 


NO FURTHER increase 
in bread prices is likely this 
year. The present margin be- 

flour prices and bread 

prices is about normal. 


substantial 


tween 


SCRANTON reports an increase in 
bread prices from 9.5 cents to 
10.3 cents a pound. The present 

is entirely 
out of line with costs of bread 
materials and with prices in 
other cities. Scranton consum- 
ers might well ask their bakers 
why this situation exists. 


price as reported 


= D2. « 


Average Retail Prices, Augus 
White 


Markets (1b. ) 


t14 


Rye 


(1b.) 


11934 (cents) 


Whole Wheat 
(1lb.) 





United States 


8.8 


oO 
. 
KO 





Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Birmingham 
Boston 
Bridgeport 
Buffalo 

Butte 
Charleston, S. C. 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dallas 

Denver 
Detroit 

Fall River 
Houston.... 
Indianapolis 
Jacksonville 
Kansas City 
Little Rock 
Los Angeles 
Louisville 
Manchester 
Memphis 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Mobile 

Newark. 

New Haven 

New Orleans 
New York 
Norfolk 

Omaha 

Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland, Me. 
Portland, Ore. 
Providence 
Richmond 
Rochester 

St. Louis 

St. Paul 

Salt Lake City 
San Francisco.. 
Savannah 
Scranton 
Seattle 
Springfield, I1l... 
Washington, D.C, 
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Average Retail Prices, August 14, 1934 (cents) _ 





Flour Macaroni Whole cereal 








Markets (1b.) (1b.)_ (2802 pkg.) 

United States 5.0 1S. 2 ae 

Atlanta..... oe f 16.7 25.9 

Baltimore 5.0 16.3 25.5 

Birmingham Sed 14.7 25.0 

Poston 5.4 Bi ear g z0.6 CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Bridgeport..... Sat 16.7 RVce 

Buffalo 5.2 15.8 23.6 

Butte 5.2 16.1 25:9 PRICES OF flour and of wheat cereal 
Charleston, S. C. 5.5 16.2 26.3 each went up 0.1 cent a pound 
Chicago 4.8 Lone 24.5 during the first half of August, 
Cincinnati 4,5 14.6 21.5 while macaroni prices dropped 0.1 
Cleveland 4.8 16.6 23.5 cent. 

Columbus. 4.4 16.2 26.3 

Dallas 4.8 LT. S 25.4 THE RISE is due to the recent in- 
Denver 4.0 16.9 eeee creases in wheat prices. There 
Detroit Sid 14.6 23.6 should not be any further substan— 
Fall River 5.4 15.6 22.9 tial increases in cereal prices 
Houston 4.8 13.3 Sece8 during the fall although the out- 
Indianapolis 4.5 15.8 25.9 look depends greatly on world con- 
Jacksonville 5.5 16.4 25.4 ditions which are still somewhat 
Kansas City 4.6 15.3 24.3 uncertain. 

Little Rock 5.2 16.4 28.0 

Los Angeles 4.6 15.4 20.9 THE SMALL crop of wheat in this coun- 
Louisville 5.4 14.4 24.0 try has kept United States wheat 
Manchester 5.4 17.9 25.2 prices above Liverpool and they 
Memphis 5.6 14.5 25.6 will probably stay above Liverpool 
Milwaukee 4.8 14.4 24.5 prices this year. 

Minneapolis 5.0 ga 235.6 

Mobile a. 2 16.3.2 25.0 AT THE farm, prices of wheat rose 
Newark... 5.4 LO, aes from 78.8 cents a bushel in July 
New Haven 5.5 16.7 24.0 to 89,6 cents in August. The August 
New Orleans 6.0 10.2 2008 price was 82 percent of narity. In 
New York 5.4 bh Gra 23.5 addition to market prices, the 
Norfolk 5.0 15.6 25.0 wheat farmer gets kenefit payments. 
Omaha 4.6 18.8 Loe 

Peoria 4.7 16.2 26.4 

Philadelphia 5.0 16:0 22:32 

Pittsburgh 4.5 15.4 2950 

Portland, Me. .... §.3 17.8 24.2 

Portland, Qre. a2 1S.7 25.6 

Providence 5.6 15.3 22.9 

Richmond 5.2 15.4 23.5 

Rochester 5.3 15.8 24.5 

St. Louis 4.8 16.8 25.2 

Sit. Paw. as 5.0 14.4 24.2 

Salt Lake City. 3.8 18.3 24.2 

San Francisco... 5.0 16.2 24.3 

Savannah 5.4 15.5 24.5 

Scranton. Bue LGer6 25.0 

Seattle sousscis, Mei 16.0 25.7 

Springfield, Ill... 4.9 16.3 24.0 

Washington, D.C. 5.4 16.2 23.5 -~ 23 - 








BEEF 


BEEF PRICES to consumers are re- 
maining steady. Average prices 
of round steak, rib roast, and 
chuck roast were all quoted ex- 
actly the same on August 14 as on 
July 31. No great rise in prices 
of beef is expected for several 
months. 


THE DROUGHT and the resulting short- 


age of feed have forced large nun— 
pers of beef cattle on the market. 
Supplies of beef will be plentiful 
during the next few months. 


NEXT YEAR the supplies of beef are 


going to be much shorter and prices 
may be a good deal higher for 
two or three years. 


BEEF CATTLE prices at the farm con- 


tinue low on account of distress 
selling. The August 14 average 
price at the farm was $3.71 a 
hundred pounds. 
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Average Retail Prices, August 14, 1934 (Cents) 








Round Steak Rib roast Chuck roast 




















Markets __ lb. lb. i 
United States 29.0 22.6 16.5 
UAE a re 29.4 21.5 15.9 
BALLimors......;.......<.0. 20.2 23.7 16.0 
Birmingham................ 27.5 23.0 15.9 
JOSS ES ne ee 40.7 27.4 25.5 
Bridgeport........00..0... 36.4 28.9 21.8 
BUEEAL0 :..2...c5cek: 27.6 22.3 15.7 
BUEEO,«..5-..:5-. ee 19.9 a7 04 12.2 
Charleston, S. C... 27.0 5 S| 13.6 
SBR i scsssccasscdecces 26.9 23.8 17.4 
Cincinnati................ 27.6 Rad: 13.6 
Cieveland..............:... 28.0 235.6 18.3 
Columbus.........000...... 28.4 21.4 cL ad 
CSL, 0 eas eee 29.5 23.6 15.9 
Denver. ashe Bx Aon. 25.0 17.6 14.4 
Ls ot) | errs 28.1 22.4 17.5 
Fail River............. 36.3 24.4 18.1 
HORETON:....<652.5.0555050: 26.7 21.6 a3:.7 
Indianapolis. : 29.4 20.0 15.9 
Jacksonville..... 25.2 21.7 16.3 
Kansas City............ 25.7 21.5 14.8 
Little Rook............. 24.6 19.0 13.8 
Los Angeles............ 24.0 20.1 12.9 
Douisvilie.............. 28.0 19.6 15.1 
Manchester. ee 37.3 23.4 20.6 
Memphis.. 27.4 20.3 13.5 
Ailwaukee................. 26.9 4 OR 16.6 
Minneapolis.............. 25.4 21.5 16.3 
MOBL20..........66550000. 25.6 18.3 13.8 
OMB OK. oon ooiceccsscsecseses 35.6 26.5 19.6 
New Haven.................. yf 28.4 21.8 
New Orleans............. 26.4 pent 14.4 
New York.............-.:. 34.0 27.4 20.0 
Le oc) | ie 29.1 24.7 15-5 
UN CSS eee See 24.9 16.7 14.0 
ol | ree ; 29.9 15.2 14.8 
Philadelphia............ 33.6 29.0 20.3 
Pitisburch................ 29.2 ee.8 16.3 
Portland, Me........... 38.1 26.8 a7 ..7 
Portland, Ore......... 20.9 18.3 13.7 
Providence................ 36.6 26.2 20.0 
Richmond.................... 31.5 26.0 16.7 
Rochester...............::. 21.0 ds at 16.4 
ye fT: 29.4 = UO | 14.9 
<a «| |) Se rm 25.9 21.5 eh ame 
Salt Lake City........ 23.5 17.6 14.1 
San Francisco.......... 25.8 25.2 14.9 
Savannah.................... 24.3 22.8 15.9 
BOTANCON.........<..5....05. 34.1 25.0 20.5 
Le | 25.1 21.4 15.5 
Springfield, I1l... 26.6 18.1 15.3 
Washington, D.C. 32.8 23.8 17.9 
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Average Retail Prices, August 14, 1934 (cents) 











Chops Lard Whole smo. 
Markets lb, 1b. lo. 
United States 25.8 ea 23.9 
Atlanta... 23.8 Le4 yy aa 
Baltimore.......... 24.8 LS A f 
Birminghan.. 22.5 0a Us 22.8 
Boston. Te 26.4 12.0 25.8 
BriGeeporvt..:.i.0...: 28.8 11.8 24.1 
Buffals......... 28.2 16.2 22.9 
Butte 24.5 12-0 23.7 
Charleston, S. 20.1 £4 Chit 
Chicago 26.4 16.8 25.6 
Cincinnati 20.2 11.4 She 
Cleveland er.4 12.9 24.5 
Columbus... 21.0 LOG 7 23.8 
Dallas 24.1 Li .7 24.7 
Denver 24.8 LO; 25.3 
Detroit Zo. 1 eee 20:8 
Fall River 25.39 gH GES 25.4 
Houston 21.9 10.8 ya | 
Indianapolis 23.5 10.3 23.5 
Jacksonville eE3 Be ra 22.6 
Kansas City. 23.3 ia a 2. 23.5 
Little Rock.. 21.3 1 BS 22.6 
Los Angeles 30.1 a 20.4 
Louisville 22.5 10.6 20.4 
Manchester 25.6 1 ea 26.5 
Miemphis 24.6 10:.'7 23.0 
Milwaukee... 25.2 10.8 22.5 
Minneapolis. 26.1 LL 2 24.2 
Mobile 22.4 Lie 23.4 
Newark..... Ast LLCO 23.9 
New Haven. vA fae Eo 24.1 
New Orleans....... 22.0 10.4 22.6 
Now York......:.....05 27.4 Bi ea 24.0 
Norfolk 23.9 L..2 23.8 
Omaha....... eno uD Se 24.4 
Peoria... ro et | ne 24.1 
Philadelphia... 30.0 1.5 24.5 
Pittsbureh............. 26.5 10.6 23.6 
Portland, Me. 26.2 10.,'5 26.9 
Portland, Ore. 28.5 are 20.12 
Providence 25.8 11 Be 4 24.6 
Richmond..... 26.2 Pes 23.4 
Rochester.............. Olek 10.9 23.8 
St. Louis... 25.8 1 ES ea 22.4 
Ot. Pause. .cicc Soe pis ae aot 
Salt Lake City 26.0 12.6 25.3 
San Francisco... 30.1 12.0 Sret 
Savannah..... 20.5 14.6 20.9 
Scranton.......... 2004 11.6 243 
Seattle ee 30.8 1238 26.3 
Springfield, I11l. 22.9 1Li20 24.6 
Washington, D.C, 28.4 11.5 23.8 





PORK 


PORK PRICES started up: again in 


the first half of August. Aver- 
age prices of chops increased 0.8 
cent; whole hams, 0.1 cent; and 
lard, 0.6 cent a pound. 


THE LAST issue of the Guide noted 

the upward trend in prices of 
hogs and in wholesale prices of 
pork in early August. The rise 
in retail prices during the first 
two weeks in August is a reflection 
of the upward trend in wholesale 
values. 


SOME FURTHER rise in pork prices is 
probable during the fall. The 1934 
pig crop will be much smaller 
than last year's. 


HOG PRICES at the farm have risen 


rapidly since June. In that month 
the average price received by farm 
ers was $3.52 a hundred pounds, In 
July the average was $3.97 and in 
August it was $4.62. 
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LAMB 
RETAIL CUTS of lamb continued te 
drop in price in the first half 


of August. From July 31 to August 
14 the average price of legs drop— 
0.2 cent; 


Prices of 


cent; breast, 
0.1 cent. 

ail these cuts are below the levels 
of last spring before the drought 


ped 0.3 
and chuck, 


began to raise food prices. 


THE SUPPLY of lambs this fall will 


eal 


THE 


ce higher than in 1933 but prices 
way be held up somewhat by the 
lower supplies of other meats next 
winter. 

FARM price of lamb has been drop- 
ping rapidly since June. The aver-— 
age price in June was $6.37. 
dropped to $5.64 
$5.02 in August. The August farm 
price of lambs was 70 percent of 


pre-war parity. 


This 
in July and to 


it was 


In April 
S7 percent of parity. 




















____Average Retail Prices, August 14, 1954 (cents) 
Leg of lamb Breast lamb Square chuck 
Markets lb. lb ib. = 
United States 24.7 10.3 2.2. 
Atlanta. 22.8 11.8 15.4 
Baltimore 24.3 1b A 19.0 
Birmingham 25.5 10.5 19.5 
Boston 24.5 11.9 14.3 
Bridgeport 25.8 8.9 1739 
Buffalo 23.2 9.4 19-2 
Butte 24.9 10.5 18.6 
Charleston, S.C. 25.8 15.9 7.5 | 
Chicago 24.5 9.7 20.5 j 
Cincinnati 24.4 i 19.2 
Cleveland 20.8 10.4 2e.4 
Columbus 27.6 10.5 2i05 
Dallas 26.3 Sy cy get 
Denver de We 3 9.5 18.1 
Detroit 24.9 i 18.2 
Fall River 24.7 8.7 Ld. 7 
Houston 29.5 ss OR ¢ 16.1 
Indianapolis 27.0 Eel 22.0 
Jacksonville 25.1 10.0 18.8 
Kansas City 24.9 14.2 18.3 | 
Little Rock 25.5 | 16.4 ) 
Los Angeles 22.1 9.1 15.8 
Louisville 27.0 et 16.9 
Manchester 24.7 12.9 17.9 
Memphis 24.0 10.3 14.8 
Milwaukee 24.8 9.1 20.2 
Minneapolis 24.2 8.6 19.9 
Mobile 23.3 10.9 15.7 
Newark 25.4 10.8 19.2 
New Haven 28.6 13.0 7 | 
New Orleans 23.8 9.3 14.4 
New York 25.4 10.1 18.5 
Norfolk 24.2 10.0 15.41 
Omaha 21.9 7.3 15.3 
Peoria 25.3 i2..a 20.5 
Philadelphia 26.4 8.1 17.6 
Pittsburgh 25.4 10.8 20.4 
Portland, Me. 24.4 13.4 uk: ge 
Portland, Ore. Re.o 9.4 16.2 
Providence 24.3 10.6 18.8 
Richmond i 12..0 18.6 
Rochester 22.9 aA ie 19.7 
St. Louis 25.2 Bs Sea 19.5 
St. Paul 22.0 <a 19.9 
Salt Lake City iy 8.6 19.2 
San Francisco 5.0 8.9 15.7 
Savannah 235.6 10.6 16.9 
Scranton 28.5 9.2 19.9 
Seattle rE Ta | 10.0 thy ee 
Springfield,Ill. 23.9 9.4 16.5 
Washington,D. C. 24.3 8.8 18.9.8 
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Average Retail Prices, Aug. 14,1934(cents) 











San Francisco 
Savannah 
Scranton..... 
Seattle............... 
Springfield, Ill. 


8 


5 
& 


31. 
30. 
eo. 


Hens Eggs 

Markets ib. doz. 
United States 24.0 30.3 
TGS CL A A A 3" | 
Baltimore PAS eA oewe 
Birmingham 16.3 26.5 
Boston. 28.2 44.2 
Bridgeport 30.1 39.9 
Buffalo.. 24.5 30.4 
Butte 19.3 31.0 
Charleston, S. C. S158 or 0 
Chicago 25.6 S10 
Cincinnati 2A6 27.6 
Cleveland... rAd f 29.9 
Columbus 235.1 24.6 
Dallas L7.6 Pi oot 
Denver 20.0 31.4 
Detroit..... 1 ed 20.2 
Pad: RAVOP. siiccecccscss 29.6 40.9 
Houston Sed. 256.5 
Indianapolis. . 21.9 24.6 
Jacksonville aed 35.3 
Kansas City... 20.8 28.0 
Little Rock.. 16.6 25.6 
LOS ANGOLES.....5..c6060005 20.2 31.0 
Louisville. 19.0 25.5 
Manchester... 26.1 37.5 
Memphis...... 18.4 24.9 
Mi 1WaUkoe..........6.06.000008 19.8 26.3 
Minneapolis.. 20.8 24.0 
\_.[ol of i: IT 6 43 eal 
Newark 350.5 38.1 
NOW HAVO soi. ceccscscssscszes 31.5 38.9 
New Orleans............... 20.9 25.4 
NOW) VOD covciccacsscssssaves 28.4 Stok 
MOL POM seo isies ceanesies : 20.1 28.4 
OOo 0 18.5 24.6 
PON ccs ev isccserocances 20.0 22.8 
Philadelphia. O2...5 34.6 
Pittsburgh... 28.0 30.8 
Portland, Me...... eoul 41.3 
Portland, Ore.. 22.0 27.5 
Providence. 26.1 43.7 
Richmond..... 26.6 rte 
Rochester... 25.0 30.4 
st. Louis.. oe 20.7 26.0 
SH ot: 20.9 24.4 
Salt Lake City.. 22.0 21.9 
9 1 

0 “o 

vet a 

<0 4 

0 3 
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Washington, D. C. 
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POULTRY AND EGGS 


both 
first half of August. 
from July 31 
and egg prices rose 2.4 cents. 


PRICES OF HENS AND OF eggs 
in the 


increased 
Hen prices 


went up 0.3 cent to August 14 


THE RISE in egg prices is 
this year. 


than normal 
Usually we experience a slight 
drop in hen prices from now until early in 


more 


the winter. 


THIS YEAR the hatchings of chickens were the 
smallest in the past ten years and marketings 
are expected to be light this fall. Probably 


there will not be seasonal drop 


the usual 
in poultry prices. 


EGG PRODUCTION is also expected to continue 
light but large storage stocks may prevent 
any drastic rise in prices, 


FARM PRICES of eggs rose from 14.1 
in July to 17.2 cents in August. 
price is 76 percent of parity. 


cents 
The August 
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POTATO PRICES were 


VEGETABLES 
(Fresh) 


unchanged during 
the first half of August. Ship- 
ments are slightly less than they 
were last year at this time. Late 
potatoes are now starting to come 
on the market, and the trend of 
prices from now on depends on the 
out-turn of the crop in the nor- 
thern States. Present indications 
are for a crop a little bigger than 
last year's. Usually potato prices 


drop until October and then rise 
during the winter and spring. 
CITY RETAIL PRICES of onions dropped 


0.2 cent a pound during the first 


half of August. Shipments are run- 


ning about one third larger than 
last year. The late-producing states 
are beginning to ship onions. The 


late crop will probably be somewhat 
smaller than last year's and below 
average. 


CABBAGE PRICES were increased 0.1 cent 


a pound in the first half of August 
but are still very low and probably 
will stay low for some time. There 
are big cabbage crops in all sec- 
tions of the country. 


_ 


Average Retail 





Markets 


Potatoes 
1b. 


Onions 
16. 








United States 





Atlanta 
Baltimore. 
Birmingham 
Boston 
Bridgeport 
Buffalo... 
Butte... 


Charleston, S. 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dallas 
Denver 
Detroit 

Fall River 
Houston 
Indianapolis 
Jacksonville 
Kansas City 
Little Rock 
Los Angeles 
Louisville 
Manchester 
Memphis 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Mobile 
Newark 

New Haven 
New Orleans 
New York 
Norfolk 
Omaha 

Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland, Me. 


Portland, Ore. 


Providence 
Richmond. 
Rochester 
St. Louis 
St. Paui.. 


Salt Lake City 


San Francisco 
Savannah 
Scranton 
Seattle 


Springfield, Ill. 
Dp. e.. 


Washington, 


C. 
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Average Retail Prices, August 14, 1934 (cents) 














Lettuce Spinach 

Markets head ib. 
United States 9.5 8.8 4.9... 
Atlanta £054 8.7 7,3 
Baltimore jis 12.8 Bait 
Birmingham 9.8 es oT 
Boston 10.2 rib ie | 5.4 
Bridgeport 12.2 L20 4.6 
Buffalo 8.4 Tet 4.8 
Butte 9.5 6.0 3.7 
Charleston, S. 10.4 8.8 8.8 
Chicago 10.6 13.9 od 
Cincinnati 10.¢ Te Act 
Cleveland 9.8 9.7 9.0 
Columbus 11.4 13.4 4.8 
Dallas 7.0 u18 BeRer 5.7 
Denver ARS. S71 3.0 
Detroit. 9.8 9.6 4.6 
Fall River 12.6 20.0 5.0 
Houston............ 5.9 Tso 5.8 
Indianapolis 10.6 6.5 4,8 
Jacksonville 9.0 10.0 Vee 
Kansas City.......... : 9.9 13.2 5.9 
Little Rock i at 8.2 5.4 
Los Angeles........ 5.8 3.3 Zio 
Louisville 9.5 wae 4.8 
Manchester. 9.8 9,0 4.8 
Memphis. 10.4 o.9 5.8 
Milwaukee... 9.6 6.& 3.3 
Minneapolis 11.6 8.5 4.4 
Mobile 8.4 9.8 To 
NEW cides SAO LES 3.8 
New Haven................ 10.5 T.0 eet 
New Orleans Set — 5.6 
New York... 10.9 13.5 4.5 
Norfolk. 12.0 4.6 5.4 
Omaha 10.4 10.4 5.4 
Peoria 10.3 91 7.4 
Philadelphia ss Ua 1 3.8 
Pittsburgh 10.9 D7 4.6 
Portland, Me.... 9.8 14.1 5.6 
Portland, Ore. 4.9 8.9 3.6 
Providence... 10.7 9.9 5.0 
Richmond.. 10.3 Teo 5.4 
Rochester 9.8 9.5 Souk 
St. Louis ° Ta 8.1 §.8 
3) 2. 10.9 7.9 4.6 
Salt Lake City..... 9.1 70 2.6 
San Francisco 4.1 Oca 2.5 
Savannah Ad 6 8.3 8.1 
Scranton... 8.8 8.2 3.9 
Seattle... re 4.4 4.6 2.9 
Springfield, Ill. pW g 8.8 6.0 

shi on C. Fs a a | 












VEGETABLES 
(Fresh) 


AVERAGE PRICES of lettuce rose from 


9.5 cents a-head on July 31 to 9.5 
cents an August 14. California ship- 
ments continue to be well above last 
year, but in some cities supplies 
of locally produced lettuce are small. 
At this time of the year local mar- 
ket gardeners supply a large part 
of market needs 


SPINACH PRICES went up 0.9 cent a 


pound from July 31 to August 14. 
Carlot shipments are only about 2 
cars a week and most markets get 
their entire supply from local mar- 
ket gardeners 


THERE WAS no change in carrot prices 
in early . August. California ship- 
ments have been increasing. Sev- 
eral other states are shippine small 
quantities. 





APPLE PRICES dropped 0.5 cent a 


FRUIT 
(fresh) 


pound 
from July 31 to August 14 as the ney 
the market in larger 
continued - seasonal 


crop came on 
quantities. A 
drop is likely during the next few 
weeks. The early varieties of apples 
now on the market are especially good 
for pie making. 


BANANA prices went up 0.1 cent a dozen 


Banana imports usually reach their 
peak in June or July and fall offin 
the late summer and fall months. 


THE PRICE OF ORANGES continues to rise - 


increasing 0.6 cent a dozen in the 
first half of August. Some price in- 
crease is normal at this time of the 
year, as the shipments of Valencias 
are reduced. Florida usually starts 
Shipping in October and California 
Navels come on the market ir November. 


-_ 


Average Retail Prices, 





_August.14..1934 (cents) 











Apples Bananas Oranges 

Markets ib. doz. —- 1b.* doz 

Ynited States _ 6.0 23.5 37.5 
Atlanta 7.0 21.9 30.0 
Baltimore 6.6 20.8 O10 
Birmingham 4 *5.6 35.6 
Boston 7.0 "6.2 39.2 
Bridgeport 6.0 *6 0 42.7 
Buffalo. 4.6 23.5 34.0 
Butte 6.9 *9.0 $1.1 
Charleston, S. 5.0 20.3 32.3 
Chicago 7.4 *6 9 37.9 
Cincinnati 4.9 5.7 36.9 
Cleveland 5.2 "5.4 39.9 
Columbus 4.8 *6.9 38.1 
Dallas --- *7.0 37.3 
Denver 3.8 *8 .0 33.2 
Detroit 4.8 *6.1 39.6 
Fall River 7.4 *6.4 40.4 
Houston --- 20.0 37.8 
Indianapolis 5.6 *7 5 39.2 
Jacksonville 6.7 14.0 38.7 
Kansas City 6.8 *7 .9 41.0 
Little Rock T.0 *5.7 O47 
Los Angeles 5.2 7.4 15.4 
Louisville 4.5 “7.2 38.6 
Manchester S.2 "6.2 39.8 
Memphis 5.8 6.2 35.5 
Milwaukee 6.3 *6 4 33.8 
Minneapolis 1.0 *8 3 37.4 
Mobile Ba f hy eae 30.0 
Newark 6.2 24.6 40.6 
New Haven 6.6 25.8 40.5 
New Orleans “s+ 15.8 29.5 
New York.. 7.5 e189 44.3 
Norfolk 5.4 21.4 40.5 
Omaha. 7.0 *7 9 36.3 
Peoria. 6.3 *7.4 41.4 
Philadelphia 5.2 21.5 59.7 
Pittsburgh 4.7 26.7 36.4 
Portland, Me.. S.4 +7 3G 38.3 
Portland, Ore. 3.8 *8 1 32.0 
Providence... 6.3 *6.3 42.9 
Richmond $.5 24.0 32.0 
Rochester. 3.6 24.4 36.2 
St. Louis 7.8 *6.9 42.5 
St. Paul 6.8 *8.2 37.6 
Salt Lake City 6.7 *8 5 29.8 
San Francisco 5.3 25.3 24.1 
Savannah 5.3 5 | se. 7 
Scranton.. 5.2 19.9 39.0 
Seattle 3.9 wih (ef 43.0 
Springfield, 111. 7.4 *6.9 37.9 
Washington, D, C. 5.7 23,7 39.4 
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CONSUMER PROBLEMS IN 
RECOVERY 


EVERY FRIDAY at 3.45 P,.M., Eastern Standard Time 
over the N.B.C. NATIONAL NETWORK 


Dr. Frederick C. Howe, Consumers’ Counsel of the AA.A., and an Or¥icer of 
the General federation of Womens’ Clubs 


give you a fifteen minute dialogue -- brisk, straightforward, 
to the point -~- on the major problems confronting consumers 
and what they can do to help solve these problems. 


THEY TALK 


about what's happening to 
the nation's food supply -- 
to prices --- to the cost 
of living --- to unemployed 
consumers. 


How you can get your money's 
worth in foods -= what you 
should know about bread —- 
about potatoes =-— sugar <= 
eggs -- ice cream -—— and other 
foods. 


Find out from your local N. B. ¢C. 
station the hour when this pro- 


TUNE IN ON ing “a enemies a“ oon il 
YOUR COUNSEL It will give you timely advice 


on how to buy wisely and 


IN WASH | N GTON economically. 


Mrs. Josephine Junkin Doggettand 2r. Howe 














